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236 BUFUS B. RICHARDSON. 

I. ERETRIA: HISTORICAL SKETCH. 

The recent excavations at Eretria justify an attempt to make a pic- 
ture as full as possible of the rise, the continuance, and the decay of that 
important city, with the help of scattered literary notices and of infer- 
ences from the somewhat impressive remains. 

We find Eretria ' existing at the time of the composition of the Cata- 
logue of the Ships, the Domesday Book of Greece. It appears with- 
out epithet or description in Iliad, ii. 537. Perhaps not without some 
significance is it named second among the Euboean cities, Chalkis being 
mentioned first. When it emerges into the light or rather into the twi- 
light of history (Thouk. 1. 15), it is engaged in disputing with Chalkis 
the right to the first place. The boldness with which it reached out and 
laid claim to the Lelantine Plain, which lay so much nearer to Chal- 
kis, argues a long period of prosperity in which it had developed opu- 
lence and power. But it is idle to hope for more than here and there a 
suggestion, throwing a little light on that period. One such sugges- 
tion is found in Herod., v. 57, where it is said that the ancestors of 
Harmodios and Aristogeiton claimed to have come from Eretria origi- 
nally, but that closer investigation led to the belief that they were Phoe- 
nicians, who, coming to Boiotia with Kadmos, settled at Tanagra. Any- 
one who sails up the Euripos on a clear day will be impressed with the 
nearness of the plain around Tanagra to the shore of Euboia. Con- 
sidering that waterways are bonds and not divisions, one may say that 
Tanagra and Eretria belong to the same great natural amphitheatre 
surrounded by mountains.^ This close connection being realized, it 
seems probable in advance that any Phoenician immigration which 
reached Boiotia (and this is the only side of Boiotia open to Phoenician 
immigration) would have included also the Euboean shore. The passage 
in Herodotos comes in to give almost a certainty to a reasonable con- 
jecture. Both reports between which Herodotos felt bound to choose 
were very likely correct. We may put the Gephyrseans down as Phoe- 
nicians from the region of Eretria and Tanagra. 

' In spite of its maritime associations, the name, in view of other inland Eretrias 
and the variant 'Aporpia (Strabo, p. 447 ), means probably not " oar-town," but " plow- 
town." TozER, Oeogi: of Greece, p. 250. 

' It is in fact one of the most striking signs of the humiliation of Boiotia that Athens 
reached across or around these mountain barriers and exercised a controlling influ- 
ence in the affairs of Chalkis and Eretria. 
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If one seeks for corroborations of Phoenician occupation of Eretria, 
he finds among the several stories that Strabo has to tell of the origin 
of the city, one which is to the point. He says (p. 447) that the Ara- 
bians who came over with Kadmos ("Apa/Se? ol KdB/MO) a-vvBia^dvre^) 
stayed behind in Chalkis and Eretria. But perhaps it is an imperti- 
nence to hunt after scattered literary notices, when we have the facts of 
the presence of the murex along the Euripos (Arist., Hist. An., v. 15) 
and the copper-industry of Chalkis. Wherever there were purple and 
copper, there were Phoenicians. We can hardly think of the Phoeni- 
cians as occupying Chalkis without including Eretria also. Here were 
harbor, plain, and acropolis, as at Corinth and Nauplia. We may, 
then, think of Phoenicians awakening here, as they did everywhere 
along the coasts that they touched, the ruder Hellenes to a new life.* 
Accordingly Chalkis and Eretria developed early. While Athens and 
Sparta are still slumbering, these cities are founding colonies from Chal- 
kidike to Cumse. In the eighth century b. c. they had their blooming 
period. Miletos and Samos did not develop until a century later, and 
when they came to the front the Euboean cities were already on the 
decline.* 

It is impossible to trace with certainty anything of the Phoenician 
settlement at Eretria. Perhaps it was on the peninsula forming the 
east side of the present harbor. This peninsula was once longer and 
wider than at present. It is still about 600 ft. long and about 300 ft. 
wide at its widest part. The action of wind and wave both up and 
down the Euripos seems destined to wear it away entirely. Even now 
it is an island at some hours of the day. It contains numerous remains 
of walls of the Macedonian or the Roman period. Whatat firstappeared 
to be traces of very old walls much disintegrated proved to be an illusion. 

Strabo gives traditions of early settlements in Eretria from Attika 
and the Peloponnesos, which it is difficult to prove. The immigration 
from Elis, which is probably separate from that from Triphylia, he 
attempts to substantiate by appealing to the prevalence of the Elean 
rhotacism in Eretria.^ Perhaps the mixture of many races, Abantes, 

' DONDORFP, Die loner auf Eubom, p. 29. 

* Holm, Lange Fehde, in Abhandlungen zu Ernst Ourtiu^ 70te»i Oebwrtstag. 

'It is interesting that a Euboean inscription, published in the 'EifnuxepU 'Apxo'o- 
\oyiKii, for 1872, containing the text of a treaty between Eretria and Histiaia, shows 
several instances of rhotacism, e. g., iiripai, &\_px\ovpiv, Trapafiaivaptv . Others in "Eiprin. 
•Apx; 1887, p. 82, seq., and 1890, p. 195, seq. 
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Phoenicians, lonians, and JEolians, gave to Eretria that alertness which 
marked it in a peculiar degree. 

In the long period of prosperity before the Lelantine War, which 
made Chalkis and Eretria famous, a sad emerging into history, the two 
cities went hand in hand. This Curtius finds indicated by the name 
" Euboeic talent," supposing that had the cities been antagonistic the 
talent would have been named after one or the other of them.* Perhaps 
they made a mistake in founding colonies conjointly or near together, 
as in Chalkidike.^ When the war broke out it is supposed to have 
been conducted with a bitterness * which seems to have been born years 
before. It is not unlikely that colonial troubles had as much to do 
with the break as the rich plain between the two cities.* The quarrel 
was fought out with the help of many allies on each side.'" The Greek 
world was divided into two hostile camps, a division which showed 
itself for centuries. Eretria was vanquished without losing her inde- 
pendence or her honorable standing. The two neighbor cities never 
tried conclusions again, and lived amicably, except when the questions 
connected with Athenian or Macedonian rule in later times threw them 
temporarily into hostile camps. Eretria, however, appears to have had 
a good understanding with Athens in the very period when, shortly 
before the Persian Wars, Chalkis was conquered by Athens and made 
an Athenian possession. 

The date of the Lelantine War is shown by Curtius ^' to have been 
the middle of the eighth century b. c. Eretria had still nearly three 
centuries of history before its first destruction. It now abandoned 
that extensive scheme of colonization which, with its rivalries, must 
have been quite a drain upon its population, and now probably reached 
its maximum. To this time we may refer the stele in the temple of 
Artemis Amarysia,'^ the principal sanctuary of Eretria, standing about 

* Hermes, x, p. 223. ' Eretria took as its field Athos and Pallene ; Stbabo, 447. 

* The curious compact mentioned in the corrupt passage in Stbabo, p. 448, not to 
use weapons thrown from a distance (|UJ) xpS"'*'" rT)\f$6\ois), may refer to the heat 
of the struggle in which both parties wished to kill at close quarters, or to a desire to 
rule out what seemed to them contrary to proper procedure on the part of scientific 
warriors. Plutarch, Thes., 5, and the passage there quoted from Archilochos 
would favor the latter view. 

^ E. Curtius, in Hermes, x, p. 219. '"Holm, Lange Fehde; Thouk., i. 15. 

" Hermes, x, p. 220. 

" This title, which survives in the name of the Attic village Marousi (Leake, Demi 
of Auica, p. 41), was one under which the goddess was worshipped in Attika with no 
less zeal than at Eretria. Paus., i. 31. 4. 
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a mile outside the walls, on which stele, according to Strabo, p. 448, 
was inscribed a record showing that the Eretrians used to make their 
great procession out to the temple with three thousand hoplites, six 
hundred cavalry and sixty chariots. To the same time also we may 
refer the Eretrian control over Andros, Tenos, Keos, and other is- 
lands.'' Then probably the Eretrians set up at Olympia the big 
bronze bull, the companion piece to the one dedicated by their friends 
the Kerkyrseans." 

At the time of the famous wooing of Agariste, in the first half of the 
sixth century B. c, Eretria was, according to Herod., vi. 127, in its 
bloom {av6evcrrj<i tovtov top ')(^p6vov). That Eretria alone of all Greece 
shared with Athens the attempt to aid the lonians in their revolt against 
Darius (Herod., v. 99), speaks well for its prosperity and its spirit. Two 
things we must not forget in connection with this expedition : first, that 
it was on Eretria's part the payment of a debt to Miletos fo;* services 
rendered in the Lelantine War ; '° secondly, that Eretria was in such 
intimate relations with Athens as to give some color to the story 
mentioned by Strabo, that Eretria was colonized from an Attic 
Eretria. 

We are not likely to forget the consequences to Eretria of this as- 
sistance rendered to the lonians. In the year 490 B. c, when the oppor- 
tunity at last came for fulfilling his vow against the Athenians, Da- 
rius was not in such haste to take vengeance on these principal abet- 
tors of the revolted lonians, now subdued, that he could forget the 
Eretrians. On them first fell the blow. The story is told briefly and 
graphically by Herodotos (vi. 100). In her hour of need Eretria stood 
alone, with divided counsels and traitors in her walls besides. She 
did ask Athens for help, and, if we may believe Herodotos, Athens acted 
not ungenerously. It could hardly be expected that the main body 
of Athenian troops should go over to Euboia to meet the Persians. 
That would have been to give Athens to the Persians on the chance 
of saving Eretria. But Athens assigned to Eretria the four thousand 
Athenian kleruchs of Chalkis. These, however, did not stay. Before 
it came to an actual conflict they were ofl" to Oropos, which is the last 

>s Strabo, p. 448. " Paus., v. 27. 9. 

'* This Ionian revolt was Miletos' affiiir. It is noteworthy that the Samians, the 
enemies of Miletos and Eretria in the Lelantine War, ruined the Ionian cause by de- 
serting almost in a body to the Persians in the naval battle on which all was staked. 
Herod., vi. 14. 
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we hear of them. They do not appear to have done service either at 
Marathon or before Athens.'* 

Left alone, the Eretrians voted down the suggestion of retiring to 
the mountains, and, deciding not to risk an engagement in the open, 
retired within their walls and defended themselves for six days, incur- 
ring and inflicting great losses. On the seventh day, two traitors, 
Euphorbos and Philagros, betrayed the city to the Persians, who de- 
stroyed the temples and enslaved all the inhabitants, who, after wit- 
nessing the discomfiture of the Persians at Marathon from an island 
near by, were taken away on the Persian fleet and settled in the heart 
of the Persian dominion. 

Yet Eretria did not lose its corporate existence, for ten years later 
its seven ships appear in the lists of the Greeks who fought at Arte- 
mision and Salamis." At Plataia also it furnished with Styra (which 
was probably an insignificant appendage, as it sent only two ships to 
the Greek fleet ; Herod., vii. 1) a contingent of six hundred men drawn 
up in line next to the four hundred Chalkidians.'* Its name was carved 
on the tripod-standard of serpents, set up at Delphi, that roll of honor 
of the victorious Greeks. It is still " plain for all folks to see," on 
the fourth inscribed coil, reckoning from the bottom. Probably 
there were refugees enough to form a nucleus of a city immedi- 
ately after the withdrawal of the Persians from Marathon." Hero- 
dotos does not say that anything was destroyed except its temples. G reek 
dwellings, for that matter, if destroyed, were soon replaced. Whatever 
walls then existed could not easily have been overthrown. A gate or 
two might have been broken down, but the Persians surely had no 
time and probably no tools to wreck such walls as those the remains 
of which are now to be seen on the acropolis of Eretria. They waited 
only oXcyav rjfiepa^, and then went on to Marathon. 

'« Wecklein, Tradition der Perserkriege, p. 39, supposes that Herodotos has here, 
as usual, colored his narrative in the interest of the Athenians, in inserting the story 
of an Eretrian, Aischines, sending word to the Athenian allies that traitors were go- 
ing to give Eretria to the Persians, and that it was time to act on the principle sauve 
qui pent. The fear of " the men clad in the Persian garb " was probably still strong 
enough to induce these allies to get across to Oropos as soon as possible without being 
sent away. 

" Herod., viu. 1 and 46. '^ Hebod., ix. 28, 31. 

1' Considering the great talk of taking refuge in the mountains and of the likelihood 
that the city was to be betrayed, it would be very strange if many at least of the non- 
combatants had not taken refuge individually according to the suggestion. 
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The great question in regard to the topography of Eretria is whether 
or not the present acropolis walls are those of the pre-Persian city. 1 
believe that they are pre-Pei-sian, and the very walls to which the 
scattered Eretrians who were not carried off to Asia returned. But 
for a single passage in Strabo, no one would ever have supposed 
that a city like the pre-Persian Eretria could have been established 
anywhere along this coast except on this very hill. Settlers who left 
this out, and chose another spot near by, would have become more 
proverbial in Greece than the " blind men " who chose Chalkedon and 
left Byzantion to later arrivals. But Strabo (p. 403), in reckoning 
distances from the Boeotian side to the Euboean side of the gulf, makes 
a distinction between Old Eretria and New Eretria, which would seem 
to locate the pre-Persian city a little over a mile to the east of the later 
one. In spite of the doubt whether Strabo ever visited this region, and 
in spite of his colossal errors in regard to places which he has not vis- 
ited,^" geographers have generally sought to identify some of the foun- 
dations of walls to the east of the acropolis with old Eretria. It is re- 
freshing to find recently a spirit of revolt against this slavery to a pass- 
age of Strabo. Lolling, in Iwan Miiller's Handbuch der klasdschen 
AUertumswissenschaft (iii, p. 192), says simply : EiTie Stelle weiter 
ostlieh wurde als AU-Erdria bezeichnet. The same author in the 
Mittheilungen d. deutschen archdolog. Institutes in Athen, vol. x, p. 
353, says : Das Schweigen der Historiker und aller anderen Schrift- 
steller berechtigt uns zu der Annahme, das die Bezeichnung der Funda- 
mente unweit der Stadt als Alt-Eretria auf eine Linie zu stellen ist mit 
der jetzigen Bezeichnung Paldochora, fur eine Ortschaft deren Name 
versehollen istJ'^ Strabo being treated as a reporter of traditions, we 
may make Lolling's words {l. c.) our own : An eine wirhliche Verle- 
gung der Stadt, und noch dazu an eine so nahe liegende andere Stelle, 
wird Niemand glauben, denn so gewiss die Stadtgrundung Athens sieh 
an dieAkropolis anschloss, so deutlich ist auch die vortretende Hohe des 
eretrischen Olympos von Natur zur Akropolis einer grosseren Stadtgrun- 
dung des Nord-Attika gegenvher liegenden Kustenstrichs prddestinirt. 

But, besides the impression which one gets from sojourning in Ere- 
tria that here and here only must the city have found its acropolis, 

'"' For the confusion between Kirrha and Krissa c/. Strabo, p. 416. 

"' In addition to the several cases of " Alt-Theben," which Lolling adduces, the 
striking case of Palaia Larissa might be adduced, the name under which Krannon was 
hidden until it was brought forth by Leake. 
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the remaining walls make upon any one first and last an impression 
of great antiquity. If it is not absolutely certain that they are pre- 
Persian, it is certain that they cannot be much later than the Persian 
War.^ But for a mere remnant of returning fugitives, who would lay 
out a new acropolis of such large proportions ? It is clear that the 
existing acropolis belonged originally to a large and prosperous city. 
Here is a homogeneous system of polygonal wall more than a mile in 
extent, with towers of polygonal masonry at irregular intervals, enclos- 
ing the whole area of the acropolis hill, which slopes to the south and the 
harbor, but falls off abruptly on its other sides. One may suppose 
New Eretria in these old walls to have regained gradually new life 
and strength, leaning perhaps on the arm of Athens.^ In the time 
of Perikles, 446 b. c, it seems to have been recalcitrant with the rest of 
Euboia, and to have required the controlling influence of some Athe- 
nian kleruchs.^* At last, in 411 B. c, it threw off the Athenian yoke in 
a rather treasonable manner. The Athenian fleet being beaten by the 
Spartans in a naval engagement off the harbor, a disaster brought 
about largely by the Eretrians having refused to furnish supplies, 
many Athenians escaped to Eretria as to a friendly city, and were 
immediately put to death by the Eretrians.^ 

Something of the history of the period subsequent to the Persian 
War we may trace in the walls. The first use of returning prosper- 
ity would naturally be the repair and strengthening of these walls. 
At the northeast angle was always one principal entrance, the approach 
to which was flanked by a wall over 100 feet long, departing from the 
main wall at a very acute angle, and so forcing an enemy to approach 
the entrance between two nearly parallel walls. The entrance, at the 
junction of the two walls, was protected by one of the polygonal towers 
mentioned above.^ This may have been the very entrance through 

" These walls are not unlike the earlier walls of the acropolis of the Boeotian 
Orchomenos, or those of Kastriza, near Joannina, which was supposed by Leake to 
be ancient Dodona. 

^' It is a question what Xerxes' fleet would have done to a restored Eretria as it 
passed along down the Euripos in plain sight of it. 

^* Of. CIA, I, 339 ; Thoxjk., i. 114. ^ Thouk., vin. 95. 

"^ See the plan accompanying Mr. Pickabd's article on the Topography of Eretria. 
There is a similar arrangement on the west side, where remains of two outlying 
towers are found, and a line of wall from one of these to a gate in the main enclos- 
ing-wall. From the other tower to the main wall we must assume also a line of wall, 
though it is now impossible to trace it. 
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which the Persians passed. Whether they broke it down or not, it has 
evidently been remodelled on a large scale, and made the one principal 
entrance. Two large towers, one at the corner of the main wall, and 
another at a lower level at the end of the projecting wall, make a strong 
defense of the approach to the long lane through which the enemy must 
still pass after having forced this approach. These towers are built 
much more in regular courses than the older towers, but even they 
could hardly be later than the Peloponnesian War. On the east side 
and also on the north side, a massive tower has been added at places 
where the wall seemed to need strengthening. Though all these 
added towers display the same general plan, the north tower is the 
most regular in construction, and so probably the last one built. It 
has no organic connection with the old wall, but is built up against 
it, while the east tower is built right across the wall. All this work 
seems to have been completed before the Macedonian period. 

At the time of the formation of the Second Athenian Confederacy, 
378 B. c, Eretria cheerfully joined it.^ At this time Eretria had 
probably become, if not relatively as large as before its destruc- 
tion, because the other cities of Greece had grown rapidly since the 
Persian Wars, yet absolutely as large. This may be inferred from 
the extent of the walls of the lower town. Along the bay, on which 
the modern village stands, and at some distance to the east of it, run 
these walls, with finely laid foundations, joining the acropolis to the 
harbor and enclosing a space large enough for a city of 40,000 inhab- 
itants, as the old Greeks used to quarter themselves. We cannot sup- 
pose these walls to be a huge shell created for a population about to 
come, by a visionary like Otho, who laid out the modern village. 
Their structure would admit of referring them to the third 
century, but it is more likely that they belong to the fourth. To 
this same period we may assign the theatre, which was remodelled 
from time to time. After Leuktra and the breaking up of the Athe- 
nian Confederacy, the period of prosperity for Eretria was doubtless 
seriously impeded by the rapid changes in its foreign relations, which 
were always accompanied by factions at home.^ In 366, a certain 
Themison, who was in control of Eretria, wrested Oropos from the 

" DiODOE., XV. 30 ; CIA, ii, 1, 17. 

•* For a vivid picture of the unliappy condition of Euboea at this time, see CrB- 
Tius, Oesch. Oriech., Ill, p. 589. 
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Athenians and turned it over to the Thebans.^' When Philip began 
to play a controlling part in Greek affairs, it is certain that the Eu- 
bceans did not view his encroachments with that deathly anxiety with 
which Demosthenes watched them. They had already become some- 
what accustomed to being a football between larger powers. There 
was always a large party in the different cities inclined to seek salva- 
tion through Philip. Perhaps it required as much fomenting on the 
part of Athens to keep the anti-Macedonian spirit alive as it cost Philip 
to lay it. From Philip's occupation of Amphipolis and his first seri- 
ous break with the Athenians to his victory at Chaironeia, a period of 
nearly twenty years, Eretria can have had little settled quiet. It emer- 
ges into the light, but into the distorted light of the orations of De- 
mosthenes and Aischines. Men, called by Demosthenes tyrants, 
followed one another in quick succession. These were, doubtless, men 
who obtained influence with their fellow citizens much in the same 
way that Perikles and Demosthenes obtained it at Athens. Some- 
times, however, they may have owed their elevation to their influence 
with the foreign power. Of these so called tyrants, Themison and 
Kleitarchos ^ were Philip's men ; Menestratos ^' guided affairs for a 
while in the interest of Athens. Ploutarchos, on whom the Athenians 
counted, proved to be their worst enemy, abandoning them almost to 
their ruin in the battle of Tamynai, 350 B. c, to which he had in- 
vited them as allies to dispossess his rival Kleitarchos and win the 
city for themselves.*^ This second treachery of Eretria, from which 
the Athenians escaped only by the presence of mind and the masterly 
generalship of Phokion, must have given the Eretrians a bad name 
at Athens. Yet in 340 B. c. we find Athens, in a magnificent burst 
of enthusiasm evoked by Demosthenes, driving out the last and worst 
of the tyrants, Kleitarchos, and freeing Eretria for the last time.^ 

In Demosthenes' reference to Eretrian affairs, frequent mention is 
made of Porthmos.^ This seems to have been some harbor of Ere- 
trian territory, perhaps identical with the present port of Aliveri, the 

** (y. Dem., XVIII. 99, AiscHiN., iir. 85. In 357 b. c. the Athenians "freed" Euboia, 
as they called it; i. «., they once more obtained a controlling influence, by breaking 
down the power of Thebes in the island by an expedition suggested by Timotheos 
and participated in by Demosthenes : Dem., xviii. 99. Probably Eretria shared in 
the benefits of this deliverance, whatever they were. 

» Dem., IX. 57 f. " Dem., xxiii. 124. 

'* AiscHiN., III. 86 ff; Plutaech, Phoh, 12 f. 

"Dem., xviii. 87 ; Diodob., xvi. 74. 3*Dem., ix. 33, 58; xvin. 71 ; xix. 87. 
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town of Aliveri corresponding to Tamynai.'' But what we read in 
some commentaries : " Porthmos was the harbor of Eretria," is cer- 
tainly nonsense. Eretria had a good harbor of its own immediately 
under its own walls. So complete was its identity with the city that 
it could hardly be possible that it should bear a separate name. 

It must have been almost a comfort to Eretria and the rest of 
Euboia when they were at last landed in the Macedonian camp, and 
knew where they were. So well content were the Eretrians, that 
when the Macedonians showed signs of falling before the Romans, 
they were in no haste to change masters. The report which Livy 
(xxii. 16) gives of the stubborn resistance here offered to the com- 
bined fleets of Attalos, the Romans, and the Rhodians, indicates no 
falling off in valor since the days when the Persians were before the 
gates ; while the great number of statues and paintings (plura quam 
pro urbis magnitudine), taken by the conquerors, speaks well for the 
refinement of the city under Macedonian rule. It had not, even in 
former days, been wholly neglected by the Muses and Graces. The 
poet Achaios was a native of Eretria,^ even if greater Athens claimed 
him as hers in his later years. Here also was a school of philosophy, 
founded by Menedemos, a disciple of Plato.*' The Macedonian 
period was a good time for the philosophers to sit and think. 

At about the beginning of the Macedonian period we find Eretria be- 
ginning to wrestle with its hydra, the great swamp on the east side of 
the town. In an inscription discovered at Chalkis and published in 
the ''Ei<f)r}fiepl<} 'ApxaioKoyiKij, 1869, p. 1 ff., it is recorded that a certain 
Chairephanes agrees to drain the marsh {Xifivrj) in at most four years. 
For this he was to have the use of the recovered land for ten years at 
an annual rent of thirty talents. The editor of the inscription, Eus- 
tratiades, puts its date at 340-278 b. c. At any rate, it was of a time 
when the city was still independent. The ^ovXij and the Brjfio^ 
appear as in possession of authority. 

Under Roman dominion Eretria continued to flourish. At the time 
of Augustus it was still the second city of Euboia.^ It was nominally 
free, too, after the battle of Kynoskephalai.*' If actually under the Ro- 
man rule, it at least enjoyed the privilege of being freed from that of 
Athens. There is one wall on the acropolis which, by the presence of 
mortar, is distinctly marked as Roman. This is the cross-wall high 

'^Stbabo, p. 448. ''Athbnaios, x, p. 251, c. 

''Athestaios, II, p. 55, D. '^Strabo, p. 446. "Polyb., xviii. 30. 
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up on the hill.*" There are also several repaired places of uncertain 
date in tiie main wall, some of them most likely of the Byzantine time. 

In the Byzantine period Eretria may be said to have no history. It 
is with a real sense of loss that we find the half dozen lines devoted to 
Eretria in Stephanos of Byzantion largely taken up in telling how to 
form and decline the gentile nouns. It may have been prosperous for 
a long time after its records cease for us. Indeed, the numerous By- 
zantine graves, found often in layers above earlier ones, would seem to 
indicate that a great many people died in Eretria during that time. 
Whether at last the city perished by the breath of its own pestilential 
bogs or by some unnamed incursion of barbarians, we cannot tell. At 
any rate, it seems not to have played any role beside Chalkis in the wars 
of the Turks and Venetians. 

The attempt of King Otho to revive an ancient city on the site of the 
lower town was a fight against nature. The brave Psariots could fight 
the Turks, but fever-bogs conquered them ; and now the wide streets 
are given up to grass, and the empty houses stand deep in water in win- 
ter and spring. The Naval School, looming up above the other houses, 
looks mournful with its windowless and roofless walls. In spite of the 
visionary scheme of the king, in another century the site will prob- 
ably be again as desolate as that of Eretria's ancient ally, Miletos. 

EUPCS B. RiCHAEDSON. 

II. INSCRIPTIONS DISCOVERED AT ERETRIA, 18 91. 

1. a I T H [B]t<5T97 

aPISTOTEAOY ['A>t(rTOT^\ov 

On a fragment of a marble stele 55 X 42 centimetres, broken at 
the bottom. The letters, 2 centimetres high, are neatly cut with 
almost imperceptible apices. The distinctive letters for forming an 
accurate judgment as to the date of the inscription are wanting, but 
neither the form of the genitive in ov nor the slight curve in the 
horizontal lines of the letters necessitates putting it later than the 
third century b. c. This inscription gains an importance hardly to 
be ascribed to any of the other thirty epitaphs discovered, owing to 
the possibility (one can hardly claim more than that) of some con- 
nection with the great Aristotle, who died at Chalkis. The elegance 
of the marble tomb in which it was found, apparently the finest in 

'"See plan with Mr. Pickard's article. 



